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2 — GROUNDCOVER NEWS 


ELIZABETH "LIT" KURTZ 
Groundcover vendor No. 154 


The special edition is unique to 
Groundcover News. Not only does it rep- 
resent perhaps the only product of its 
type to be sold across the international 
street paper association, but, more 
importantly, a unique product that was 
introduced by a vendor. 

While street vendors sell the product, it 
is rare that we are involved in the decision 
making process of what will be sold. Yet, 
the idea of the special edition was con- 
ceived by a street vendor, Joe Woods, who 
envisioned selling a higher priced paper. 
That led to the first special edition, 
devised as a chance to showcase the best 
articles and give vendors the opportunity 
to make much-needed cash moving into 
the holidays and winter. 

Woods is a seasoned salesman who 
cut his teeth on door-to-door sales 
directly after high school. His acumen 
for sales and marketing impressed our 
director, Susan Beckett and she gave his 
idea a try. Since that time the special edi- 
tion has been welcomed by vendors and 
customers alike. Past issues have 
included themes about winning articles 
from the International Network of Street 
Papers all the way to a focus on vendor 
entrepreneurship. 

The Groundcover News Board made a 
recent change in the way vendors pur- 
chase the wholesale special ten-dollar 
edition that they then sell to customers. 
The change is not only a daunting set- 
back, but one that is especially harmful 
and disappointing during a pandemic 
that has already threatened the livelihood 
of vendors. 

In years prior to the pandemic, vendors 
could purchase the special edition of the 
Groundcover News for two dollars leav- 
ing an eight dollar profit margin. The new 
policy requires vendors to purchase four 
regular editions for every special edition, 
impacting the bottom line of vendors 
who depend on the sales of the special 
edition exclusively. 


GROUNDGOVER 


Mission 

Creating opportunity and a voice for 
low-income people while taking action 
to end homelessness and poverty. 
Susan Beckett — publisher 
Michael Corrigan — assistant director 


Catherine Nouhan — editor 


Lindsay Calka — layout editor 


Why the special edition is important for vendors 


The “ten-dollar” paper represents 
much more than being ten dollars. It is a 
special edition that is larger than the 
monthly issues. Each special edition, 
from conception to its being sold on the 
street, is an example of time and dedica- 
tion to a lengthy process. 

Especially the street effort. While many 
vendors attempt to sell it from time to 
time, there is a small percentage of ven- 
dors who have built their business on the 
special edition. 

It is no small chance that certain ven- 
dors offer the special edition while others 
do not. The casual observer might not 
give much thought to the vendor who 
sells them. What most will never see is the 
dedication, discipline and training these 
vendors have undergone to offer it for 
sale. 

In an environment where self respect 
and confidence are hard to come by, the 
majority of vendors will never sell it, and 
certainly not exclusively. The special edi- 
tion once seemed like a daunting impos- 
sibility to me as well. I looked longingly at 
Joe Woods, the only vendor who sold it 
exclusively. He was respected as “The ten 
dollar man,” and I could only dream of 
making such sales. 

Only when I was in one of my most dire 
crisis situations did I dare venture to sell 
it. The paper saved me from being left 
outdoors on a midseason fall night, walk- 
ing the streets as a lone woman carrying 
bags not knowing where to settle in for 
sleep, not having enough to cover a hotel 
room. 

The dedicated vendor whose vision 
brought the special edition into existence 
was also the one who tutored me in help- 
ing develop the requisite marketing skills 
needed to sell it. As odd as it seems now, 
it had never occurred to me to make 
potential customers aware of the many 
articles that I contributed to the paper. 

Despite setbacks, I stuck with the train- 
ing and Joe christened me as his protege. 
He virtually became my sales mentor. 
Discouragement was replaced with more 
instruction. Everything meant 
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something. I learned the law of averages 
and how to display the special edition 
paper for maximum effect. I learned to 
build confidence and how not to inter- 
nalize rudeness or the invariable hostil- 
ity. I learned about setting goals and 
quotas. 

At one point Joe Woods even gifted me 
a copy of Og Mandino’s book The World's 
Greatest Salesmanwhich he referred to as 
the “salesperson’s bible” I read its scrolls 
timelessly every day and began to expe- 
rience the confidence that has perhaps 
buoyed the sales of countless salespeople 
around the globe. 

Not only do we sell the ten-dollar paper, 
but we pride ourselves on being able to 
elevate our mindset and self worth in an 
environment that seeks to destroy it. 
Through it we are able to synthesize our 
accomplishments while creating a mech- 
anism to transition and enjoy the benefits 
of mainstream living. I believe more than 
ever in what the special edition offers to 
both the vendors and its customers. 

So while the new policy of buying four 
regular papers for every special edition 
may seem like it will not make much ofa 
difference, it does to the few select ven- 
dors who have acquired the skills to sell it 
exclusively. The purchase of four addi- 
tional regular papers for each special that 
I usually add to my inventory not only 
affects my bottom line but creates confu- 
sion for customers who recognize me for 
the special edition plus monthly combi- 
nation that I offer. 

Other vendors have had to make their 
own adjustments. Since the special edi- 
tion saved me and changed the direction 
of my life, I will always be an exclusive 
seller of it. But now when I stock up, I will 
need to pay an additional $2 for extra 
monthly editions which eats away at my 
profit margin. 

It becomes awkward for me to sell the 
three regular papers when I otherwise 
sell the special edition combo exclusively. 
More than likely, the other three addi- 
tional papers will be ones I give away to 
those who might not be able to afford to 
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buy either. 

Also the bookkeeping involved with the 
new four-for-one policy increases the vol- 
unteers’ work load. It couldn’t come at a 
worse time as the pandemic has already 
depleted our livelihoods. 

The time spent on this new policy 
would be better spent helping vendors 
acquire the many needs that are lacking 
such as dedicated bags in which to carry 
OUr papers or appropriate uniforms for 
the seasonal changes in which we work. 

While Groundcover News has helped 
me bear the enormity of living without 
adequate housing and offered valuable 
insight into the homeless crisis, this 
recent policy decision does not promote 
the growth of the vendor and short- 
changes everyone in the long run. 





Lit Kurtz and her mentor Joe 
Woods selling their signature 
product, the special edition. 


Response from Groundcover Board 
member Hailu Shitaye: We are proud of 
Lit for her accomplishments in selling the 
special edition of Groundcover News. We 
are also proud that we continue to pro- 
vide her with a venue to express herself 
freely. We will continue to evaluate the 
impact of the new policy on vendors and 
our mission to give Voice, raise awareness 
and create economic opportunity. We 
will provide more detailed explanation 
on the rationale for the policy change in 
the February issue. 


Story and photo 
submissions 
submissions@groundcovernews.com 
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Contact us 
groundcovernews.org 


@) facebook.com/groundcover 


twitter.com/groundcovernews 
Office: 423 S. 4th Ave., Ann Arbor 
P: 734-263-2098 
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In one sentence, who are 
you? 
lam kind and gentle. 


Where do you usually sell 
GCN? | sell in downtown Ann 
Arbor. 


When and why did you start 
selling GCN? 

| started in 2012 because | 
needed income. 


If you could do anything fora 
day, what would it be? 
| would sell papers. 


What is your superpower. 
My superpower is talking to 
people. 


What was your first job? 
| was a newspaper boy for the 
Ann Arbor News. 


What are your hobbies? 
| enjoy working out and keeping 
up with my physical fitness. 


What change would you like 
to see in Washtenaw 
County? 

| would like to see more people 
helping each other. 


If you could eat one thing for 
the rest of your life, what 
would it be? 

Steaks. 


What do you wish you knew 
more about? 

| want to know more about truck 
driving. 


GROUNDCOVER NEWS ADVERTISING RATES 


Size Black and White 
Business card $49.95 

1/8 $89.95 

1/6 $129.95 

1/4 $159.95 

1/2 $299.95 

Full Page $495.95 


Staying eng 





HEATHER FEATHER 
‘Trey elarecorey.-)mv,-Vale(ela) Lome 


My car broke down while I was 
visiting someone out of town, and 
I’ve been riding out the pandemic 
away from my usual home. I like to 
stay busy and I wanted to learn 
how to make jewelry. I looked 
online and found classes near me. 
Tenrolled at a metal arts studio and 
a Class on making metal jewelry. So 
I’ve been making rings! 





aged in a pandemic 





Metal rings made by Heather 
Feather. 


What the wintertime means to me 


DENISE SHEARER 
Groundcover vendor No. 490 


My favorite times in the winter are 
all about Christmas and Jesus’ birth- 
day. I like looking at the pretty holi- 
day decorations shining bright. I like 
seeing kids and adults happy and 
playing together with new toys, 
enjoying Christmastime. I like giving 
and getting gifts. I like how giving 
gifts makes people happy, and I like 
receiving gifts because it makes me 
happy too. 


During the holiday, I like to watch 
Christmas cartoons and movies. I 
also look forward to eating good food 
on the holiday. Jesus’ birthday is a 
good time in the wintertime for me. 

In winter, I also like making snow- 
men. After being outside in the cold, 
I like warming myself up with a hot 
cup of tea. 

I really like how the snow looks 
when the sun or moon reflects off of 
it. Even though I like watching the 
snow fall from my window, it doesn’t 
make me excited for winter. It can 


make me think about how people get 
sick in the winter. 

I get nervous thinking about New 
Year’s Day too. I’m nervous because 
I don’t know what to expect. I stay 
nervous through the winter and 
sometimes into the spring. I stop 
feeling nervous when it’s finally 
summer again! I’m less nervous in 
the summer because it’s been half of 
a year and I now know what to 
expect. It also helps that the summer 
is sunny and warm. I look forward to 
it every year! 


Marketing the Go Boober app, creating a 
positive reality 


KEVIN SPANGLER 
leTrelblarecorey,-)mvc-valeela) Comey | 





Setting goals is the most import- 
ant action you can do in the pres- 
ent, continuing to focus on them 
on a daily basis. I set out to build an 
app for my company, Boober 
Tours, four years ago. We are proud 


Color Approx. Size (Wx) 
$65.95 2.5x1.5 

$129.95 5x 30r2.5x6.5 
$165.95 5x4 

$215.95 5x 6.25 

$399.95 10.25x6.50r5x13 
$669.95 10.25 x 13 


to share that we recently released 
the Go Boober app. If you always 
continue to believe in yourself and 
in your ideas, you will achieve 
them. 

We have done a few Go Boober 
rides for friends and family, and I 
actually hired my first driver off the 
app. I have been working between 
16 and 18 hours a day for four years, 
and I came up with this app to be 
able to handle all of the tasks that 
Boober needs to be done on a daily 
basis. With those responsibilities 
out of the way, I can focus more on 
teaching people how to create 
reality. 

With Boober’s new sponsorship 
and alliance with Treehouse 603, 


we are able to cross-promote. We 
are using anew promotion method. 
I repurposed old propaganda that 
promoted smoking cigarettes and 
going to war and turned this con- 
cept into positive propaganda. 

Over the next year, I will be heav- 
ily and respectfully marketing The 
Go Boober app with the Boober 
crew. The main goal of this app is 
to inspire and bring the commu- 
nity back together globally. The 
world is our shared home for us to 
collectively design to be a healthy, 
happy place for the future of our 
noble human race. Keep your mind 
focused forward, in a hopeful way, 
and you will keep moving. 


PACKAGE PRICING 


Three Months/Three Issues: 15% off 
Six Months/Six Issues: 25% off 


Full Year/Twelve Issues: 35% off 


Additional 20% off ads with coupons 
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"Why should there be hunger and 
deprivation in any land, in any city, 
at any table, when man has the 
resources and the scientific know-how 
to provide all mankind with the basic 
necessities of life? There is no deficit in 
human resources. The deficit is in 
human will." 

— Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 

King, Jr., 1964 


Hunger and Poverty were on the 
mind of Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. when he delivered his Nobel 
Peace Prize acceptance speech in Oslo, 
Norway, on December 11, 1964. While 
Dr. King “addressed problems of racial 
injustice, poverty, and war as global 
evils, rather than specific American 
problems,” said the Director of Stan- 
ford’s King Institute, we know that the 
Nobel Laureate was thinking about 
hunger at home and abroad. Dr. King 
said, “I have the audacity to believe that 
peoples everywhere can have three 
meals a day for their bodies, education 
for their minds, and dignity, equality, 
and freedom for their spirits.’ 

A few years after Dr. King’s speech in 
Oslo, Senator Robert Kennedy was 
joined by Senator Joseph Clark of Penn- 
sylvania on a congressional trip to the 
Mississippi Delta. Both Senators were 
on a fact-finding mission and they rep- 
resented the Senate’s subcommittee on 
poverty. When they arrived, they were 
met by a young 27-year-old African 
American Attorney, Marian Wright. She 
was a recent graduate of Yale Law 
School and an employee of the NAACP 
Legal Defense Fund. In a 2018 article by 
Facing South: A Voice for a Changing 
South, author Junior Walters said, 
“Kennedy followed Wright to the heart 
of the Delta, a region in North West Mis- 
sissippi known for its entrenched 
racism and suffocating poverty. 

“In the Delta, Kennedy and his col- 
leagues witnessed the dehumanizing 
effects of decades of Jim Crow’s eco- 
nomic, social, and political oppression. 
Kennedy returned to Washington, rein- 
vigorated by his experience, under- 
standing that the U.S. has a long way to 
go if it wants the Great Society envi- 
sioned by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

“The subcommittee on poverty sent 
doctors and psychologists back to the 
region who returned with reports con- 
firming wide-spread hunger and mal- 
nutrition. The Great Society vision 
which the Senators referred to started 
right here in Ann Arbor. During his Uni- 
versity of Michigan Commencement 
Speech of May 22, 1964, President John- 
son talked about his vision for 


MLK ON POVERTY 


Long and winding road toward Dr. King’s dream of 
ending hunger and poverty in America continues 


r 


WILL SHAKESPEARE 
‘eT relblarelexe),:)amc-varelelan) (omer: 





America’s future. He called that vision 
“The Great Society.” He imagined a 
Great Society which, “rests on abun- 
dance and liberty for all. It demands an 
end to poverty and racial injustice, to 
which we are committed to in our time. 
But that is just the beginning.” 

President Johnson’s first State of the 
Union Speech to Congress on January 
8, 1964 was called “The War on Poverty 
Speech.’ In it, he declared an uncondi- 
tional war on poverty by “proposing 
unprecedented federal initiatives to 
address poverty through education, job 
training, and community programs.’ 
The national poverty rate in 1964 was 
approximately 19% according to the 
Bureau of Economic Statistics. 

Johnson’s war on poverty speech led 
the United States Congress to pass the 
Economic Opportunity Act. This act 
established the Office of Economic 
Opportunity which would administer 
local applications for federal funds to 
fight poverty. About forty new pro- 
grams were created in 1964 by the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. 

On January 31, 1964, President John- 
son asked Congress to pass a perma- 
nent Food Stamp bill. This legislation 
helped with the hunger problems 
before the implementation of the OEO 
anti-poverty programs. Those major 
OEO programs included The Job Corps; 
The Neighborhood Youth Corps; Work- 
Study Grants; Urban and Rural Com- 
munity Action; Adult Basic Education; 
Voluntary Assistance for Needy Chil- 
dren; Loans to Rural Families; Assis- 
tance for Migrant Agricultural 
Employees’ Employment and Invest- 
ment Incentives; Work Experience Ini- 
tiatives; Volunteers in Service to 
America (VISTA); to mention a few. 

Two years after the implementation 
of Johnson’s war on poverty, it received 
harsh scrutiny from some Republican 
lawmakers. When Richard Nixon was 
elected President in 1968, he vowed, “to 
take the profit out of the OEO pro- 
srams. However, after he was sworn in, 
he left the programs pretty much intact, 
as did Presidents Gerald Ford and 
Jimmy Carter. 


Ronald Reagan was elected in 
November 1980 when the U.S. auto 
industry was facing stiff competition 
from Japan and Germany. There were a 
staggering number of layoffs at the auto 
assembly plants and the supply chains. 
Auto workers and their families in 
Metro Detroit and Midwest regions 
were facing a crisis. There was a crisis of 
confidence in Washington D.C’s lead- 
ership. Suffering ensued from high 
unemployment, high inflation and high 
interest rates. 

In January 1981, the Reagan admin- 
istration embarked on a huge budget 
reduction. It included cutting school 
lunch and breakfast programs, Food 
Stamps (SNAP) and Women, Infant, 
and Children (WIC) programs. Because 
of the massive increase in the defense 
budget, the President and his advisers 
said that they could no longer justify the 
war on poverty programs and the safety 
net programs without significant 
budget reduction. 

When members of the Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Public Health Physi- 
cian Task Force on Hunger in America 
saw a study that J. Larry Brown and 
Deborah Allen did on their behalf, they 
were disappointed with the trend that 
the study found. The evidence sug- 
gested that 20 million Americans (in 
1988) suffered from hunger - a problem 
of staggering proportions. They 
believed that hunger in America was 
eliminated in the 1970s due to the avail- 
able safety net and anti-poverty pro- 
grams which won bipartisan support in 
the 1960s and 1970s. 

Brown and Allen wrote, “That hunger 
was conquered and then re-emerged 
and spread rapidly suggests that its 
roots are political rather than techni- 
cal.” The Physician Task Force research- 
ers continued, “Nonetheless, the 
medical and health professions have a 
particular responsibility in the issue 
because ofits clear health implications. 
These professions also have a special 
role to play in efforts to fashion an 
appropriate public policy response.” 

That’s why people, including politi- 
cians and journalists, say that elections 
have consequences! 

The problems of hunger and poverty 
were discussed this year by CNN Busi- 
ness Writer Jeanne Sahadi. She 
observed, “For many Americans, the 
economic effects of the COVID-19 Pan- 
demic have been devastating. Millions 
have lost jobs. Food and housing inse- 
curity have soared. And roughly half of 
U.S. households reported a drop in 
income this year, according to Bank- 
rate.com.” 

Conversely, Ms. Sahadi noted that 
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Dr. King receives Noble Peace 
Prize in Oslo, Norway in 1964. His 
acceptance speech galvanized 
the war on poverty. 


COVID-19 made some American work- 
ers better off while leaving millions 
worse-off. One sad example she used 
was the story of Mr. Barnell Garrett of 
Washington State who lost his six-figure 
hotel manager’s job in Seattle and 
ended up moving into his mother’s 
house after suffering the sudden job 
and housing insecurity. 

Who can forget the long lines formed 
outside food banks across America two 
days before 2020 Thanksgiving Day? 
There were lines in most cities and 
urban counties. CNN Opinion Writer 
Jill Filipovic published an article with 
the title, “At Thanksgiving, an America 
of Obscene Contrast.’ She observed 
that the Dow went above 30,000 on 
Tuesday, two days before Thanksgiving, 
while unemployment, widespread 
hunger and unchecked sickness and 
death were widespread. 

“There is perhaps no greater example 
of the distortions wrought by the Presi- 
dent’s reliance on the markets as indi- 
cators for America’s financial well-being 
than this: A record-high Dow, while 
record numbers of Americans are 
hungry,’ said Filipovic. 

Feeding America, one of the largest 
food banks in the United States, esti- 
mates that by the end of 2020, “more 
than 50 million American households 
could be food insecure — that is lacking 
consistent access to healthy food. That 
is one in six Americans, and includes 
some 17 million children — one in 
every four American kids,’ 

Dr. King’s dream of ending hunger 
and poverty in America is still the hope 
of many politicians and activists, but 
the pandemic has put many families in 
need. We need leadership that is in 
touch with reality to pass and imple- 
ment measures that will alleviate the 
household financial distress caused by 
COVID-19 and biased policies. 
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Hunger and inadequate nutrition put children and 
families at risk for poor health and generational poverty 


WILL SHAKESPEARE 


Developmental biologists and phy- 
sicians have all emphasized that 
eating nutritious foods is necessary 
for proper emotional and physical 
well-being. In a 2015 Science Daily 
Research News article, the American 
Academy of Pediatrics released a 
statement that said, “lack of adequate 
food is an on-going risk to U.S. chil- 
dren.’ They also “stressed the impor- 
tance of federal, state, and local 
nutrition programs to help combat the 
immediate and potentially lifelong 
impact of food insecurity." 

The Science Daily Research News 
observed that “for the first time, the 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
(AAP) is recommending that pediatri- 
cians screen all children for food inse- 
curity. AAP’s policy statement advised 
pediatricians to monitor the short- 
term and long-term adverse health 
impacts of food insecurity.” 

Three years later, Food Research and 
Action Center (FRAC) journalist, 
Emily Pickren, reported that, “in every 
part of the nation, a large number of 
households is experiencing hardship 


— the inability to afford enough food 
for themselves and their families — 
according to a new report by FRAC 
titled, ‘How Hungry is America?’ This 
report revealed that after several years 
of decline, America’s food hardship 
rate for all households increased from 
15.1% in 2016 to 15.7% in 2017.” 

During the 2008 Recession and now, 
during the COVID-19 pandemic, there 
has been an increase in food insecu- 
rity among families. J. Larry Brown 
and Deborah Allen’s research for the 
Physician Task Force on Hunger in 
America clearly showed the correla- 
tion and intersection between hunger 
and poor health outcomes, especially 
among children. The research showed 
that the period of gestation is when 
the woman and the fetus are most at 
risk. A pregnant woman needs extra 
nutrients to meet her own needs and 
the needs of the fetus. 

Hunger is “reflected in the young 
child whose weight is several pounds 
below the low end of the normal range 
on a growth chart. The layperson may 
miss her condition, or simply see her 
as a skinny child, but the trained pro- 
fessional will recognize that her size 


reflects growth failure. Her deficit 
indicates that the hunger she experi- 
ences, though less dramatic, is signif- 
icant from a health perspective. “ 

Social Science Research has been 
exhaustive in demonstrating the link 
between hunger and_ poverty. 
Researchers in the medical and public 
health fields have also found the sta- 
tistical association between poverty 
and poor health outcomes. 

The COVID-19 pandemic has 
exposed these links in addition to the 
health consequences of racial health 
disparities in both adults and chil- 
dren. The Physician Task Force agreed 
that hunger in America is a public 
health issue. Hunger epidemiologists 
are asking, what is the extent to which 
the direct impacts of hunger on the 
health of Americans are manifested 
today? 

The data being analyzed now were 
collected by the National Health and 
Nutrition Examination Surveys in 
2017 and 2018, those being the most 
current surveys taken. Addressing 
today's kids’ diet and obesity issues 
requires reliable year-to-year nutri- 
tion monitoring surveys for families 


and children. 

Finally, we know that birth out- 
comes and Infant Mortality Rates are 
important health indicators. Overall, 
the United States ranks 33 in IMR, 
near the bottom of Western countries, 
which is 13 spots lower than we ranked 
in 1988. The IMR for black babies is 
equivalent to that of many countries 
in Southeast Asia and Latin America. 
We can do better! 

The researchers on Harvard's Physi- 
cian Task Force on Ending Hunger in 
America contend that we know how to 
end hunger in America and that we 
have done it before — in the 1970s. 
There is no doubt that poverty causes 
hunger, and sometimes, hunger leads 
to poverty and ill-health which is a 
vicious cycle. 

The public and private sectors can 
work together to create more employ- 
ment opportunities, provide more 
relief for hungry children and adults, 
and raise the national minimum wage 
to $15 per hour. Dr. Martin Luther 
King once said, “There’s nothing new 
about poverty. What is new is that we 
have the resources to get rid of it.’ 


ls COVID-19 making It hard to 
make ends meet? 


If you're struggling to keep up with 
rent, mortage, or utilities payments, 


or need help paying for food, 
childcare, or gas for your car the 








Visit Washtenaw.org/2818 or contact one of these Barrier Busters 
agencies to help you pay your bills as soon as possible: 


Housing Access for Washtenaw County 
Phone: 734.961.1999 
Website: housingaccess.net 


SOS Community Services 
Phone: 734.484.5411] 
Website: WWW.SOSCS.Org_ 


Washtenaw Health Plan 
Phone: 734.544.4030 
Website: www.washtenaw.org/WHP 


Jewish Family Services 
Phone: 734.769.0209 
Website: jfsannarbororg 
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Do you see us¢ 


A 24.5-foot statue of a young wom- 
an's face with hands covering her eyes 
was erected outside of the University 
of Michigan Museum of Arts (UMMA) 
in November of 2020. It was a statue 
called ‘Behind the Walls’ by Spanish 
artist Jaume Plensa and was gifted to 
the University of Michigan for 
display. 

"This new work is arriving at a criti- 
cal time in our country and world, 
prompting deep reflection on delib- 
erate ignorance and collective inac- 
tion,” stated UMMA Director, 
Christina Olsen. 

This message is much needed to 
address today's social injustices. The 
statue’s accuracy and relevance are 
outmatched by its irony. 

During the COVID-19 pandemic, 
the University of Michigan was 
approached multiple times to provide 
emergency shelter for the unhoused 
population in Washtenaw County. A 
collaboration between Public Health, 
the City of Ann Arbor, Washtenaw 
County, the Shelter Association of 
Washtenaw County and local citizen 
groups sought resources to provide an 
indoor space where people could 
safely stay throughout the shelter-in- 
place orders established on March 23, 
2020. The groups reached out to the 
University of Michigan for assistance, 
but none was provided. 

"The request was not successful and 
alternative options had to be found," 
reported Washtenaw County Com- 
missioner Jason Morgan. 

Morgan and a team have been 
working since April to coordinate 
shelter provisions for those living out- 
side throughout the pandemic. 
During the lockdown, the Red Roof 
Inn was used and it offered direct 
access to showers, daytime shelter, 
and the ability to isolate or quarantine 
if need be. The plan worked but was 
financially unsustainable and, in 
October, the hotel closed . 

With the number of COVID cases 
rising throughout the County and the 
days getting colder, there is an urgent 
need to find indoor shelter once 
again. 

In September, Ann Arbor City Coun- 
cil member Elizabeth Nelson put for- 
ward a resolution that called for the 
U-M dormitories and other potential 
spaces to be opened to non-student 
community members as a best prac- 
tice for improving health and safety 
outcomes. The resolution passed 
overwhelmingly on September 21, 
2020 and a meeting was scheduled to 
develop this effort. However, the 
meeting was postponed by U-M and 
has yet to be rescheduled. 

Even their own students have not 
received the response they've asked 
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for. On December 3, the president of 
the Central Student Government, 
Amanda Kaplan, spoke at the U-M 
Board of Regents meeting. Kaplan put 
forth a resolution advocating for U-M 
to join the conversation, but U-M did 
not follow up. No one seems to be able 
to get a response from U-M. 

For an institution to so proudly dis- 
play the 'Behind the Walls’ statue, and 
then turn a blind eye to assisting the 
community in which they are deeply 
embedded, seems odd. 


For an institution 
to so proudly 
display the ‘Behind 
the Walls’ statue, 
and then turna 
blind eye to 
assisting the 
community In 
which they are 
deeply embedded, 
seems odd. 


In September, the University of 
Michigan decided to bypass the con- 
cerns and recommendations regard- 
ing in-person learning. Students from 
all over the world stepped onto 
Campus and into Ann Arbor. As a 
result, the number of COVID-19 cases 
in Washtenaw County spiked, causing 
an end to in-person learning and a 
return of many students back home. 
While U-M is assisting the Public 
Health Department in providing test- 
ing and contact tracing, it seems 
there's potential for them to do more 
to correct a problem’ they 
aggravated. 

By contrast, in March 2020, Suffolk 
University in Boston initiated a pro- 
gram to house the unsheltered in 
empty dorm rooms. 

"We stand ready to help in any way," 
Suffolk University President Marisa 
Kelly said in a statement. "Boston is 
our home, and the University takes 
very seriously its responsibility to be 
a good citizen at a time when we are 
all being called upon to pitch in and 
help.” 


By the end of April, Sonoma State 
University in California had set up a 
similar response. 

“We see this as an opportunity ...’ 
said director of Sonoma County's 
Department of Health Services 
Barbie Robinson. 

This was an opportunity to be a 
leader and the best — qualities the 
University of Michigan touts — but 
did not act on in this case. 

This is not to say the University of 
Michigan has been fully removed 
from advocacy of unhoused persons. 
In April 2020, a senior researcher for 
U-M's Poverty Solutions Department, 
Jennifer Erb-Downward, published 
an article on the struggles and 
increased risks this population faces. 
Erb-Downward outlined potential 
solutions at the local, state and fed- 
eral levels by calling for protective 
plans at each. She said dorms and 
alternative spaces such as recreation 
and convention centers could be tem- 
porary shelter for the unhoused. 

One in every five Michigan rental 
households has fallen behind on their 
payments because of the COVID-19 
pandemic, according to the Michigan 
League for Public Policy. With 
employment fluctuation and the con- 
tinuing unknowns about the virus 
and its effects on the economy, offi- 
cials anticipate the number of 
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Even with aligned 
missions and values, 
solidarity statements, 
and artistic calls to be 
the change, the 
University of Michigan 
continues tositthis 
game out. 


unhoused individuals to increase. 

Erb-Downward’s article points to 
the already strained resources of shel- 
ters. She added that with the potential 
of increasing homelessness, a new 
practice needs to be considered and 
believes U-M could play a larger role. 

"It’s possible; complicated, but pos- 
sible," Erb-Downward said. 

What it requires is innovation, cre- 
ativity, and inclusion. It takes leader- 
ship, empathy and commitment to 
the common good. It means adhering 
to our words and making them our 
work. 

Even with aligned missions and 
values, solidarity statements, and 
artistic calls to be the change, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan continues to sit 
this game out. 


Wandering 


RONALD PAGERSKI 
Groundcover contributor 


The homeless wander to and fro 


in icy wind and blowing snow 
they sometimes band together 


to brave the stormy, brutal weather. By i 


Collars up to the cold 
their stories go untold 
their fingers numb with frost 


this legion of the lost. 


They once had warmth of home 


and hearth 


now they walk the angry earth. 


x 


They sometimes ask for small donation 


where is the compassion in our nation? 


Just talk to them, don't be unkind 


they're human too, just in a bind. 


Let's help them through the life they weather. 


Kindly, let's walk this world together. 
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Pulling together to a renaissance of aie Py 


It is rare that a new year is greeted 
with the enthusiasm showered on 
2021. With vaccinations underway, 
most of us look forward to a semblance 
of normalcy by the fall of this year. 
Masks and social distancing will 
remain for months to come and may, 
in some cases, last longer or forever. 
There are people with immune disor- 
ders and other conditions, some tem- 
porary like pregnancy, for whom 
vaccines are not a good option. It is 
incumbent on those of us who are 
lucky enough to be healthy to help 
protect those who are vulnerable. 

Our Washtenaw County community 
carries on its long tradition of lending 
a helping hand to those who need it. 
We at Groundcover News can attest to 
the generosity that crosses all strata of 
our society. 

As December snow and cold 
descended, donations of gloves, coats, 
socks and hats were regularly dropped 
off at our office by people of all ages, 
faiths, races and economic status. 
Monetary support flowed in, too, 
allowing us to buy every Groundcover 
salesperson who was active in 2020 
thermal underwear and a holiday gift 
to go with their set of cold-weather 
accessories. Donations came from all 
quarters, including students, unem- 
ployed people, retirees, business 
owners - shout out to Sam’s and 4th 
Ave. Birkenstock - working people and 
people with disabilities. 

Shoshan Mandel continued her tra- 
dition of donating high-quality mit- 
ten-gloves for all our vendors. Theresa 
Angelini, Sharon Gambin, Rainey 
Lamey, John McCauley, Jon and Etta 
McDonagh-Dumler, Ricardo and Liz 
Rodriguez, Ginny Weingate, Mary 
White and nearly 50 others provided 
substantial amounts of gear not only 
for Groundcover vendors, but also for 
Mercy House, the Shelter Association 
of Washtenaw County’s Delonis 
Center, Detroit’s St. Francis Center and 
Flint’s St Luke's N.E.W. Life where 
people in need receive warmth, assis- 
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tance and a range of services. 

The County is again leasing hotel 
rooms for homeless folks who are 
quarantining or extremely vulnerable, 
and the Learning Resource Center is 
being used as an additional emer- 
gency shelter, allowing the Delonis 
Center to operate at 50% normal 
capacity. 

Journey of Faith and First Baptist 
Church stepped up big to host the 
Shelter Rotation program for a month 
at a time and to also provide daytime 
shelter for their 25 guests. Many other 
churches are working together to pro- 
vide daytime shelter and other support 
for vulnerable community members. 
Food Gatherers delivers prepared 
meals to all the overnight sites, and St. 
Andrews Episcopal Church continues 
to provide to-go breakfasts every 
morning. 

Challenges for all continue while 
many service providers and govern- 
ment employees work from home but 
work on affordable housing continues 
and many new units have been com- 
pleted and occupied by those who 
would otherwise be in shelters. The 
Eviction Diversion Program has 
helped over 500 households retain 
their housing. 

People have channeled their desire 
to be close to others into finding ways 
to help. To all those who made con- 
tactless drop-ofts, to those who risked 
helping out in-person, and to all those 
who followed safety guidelines so we 
will all still be here to enjoy a return to 
normalcy, thank you! 





Glenn Gates, Groundcover office manager, hands Sandra S. her 
Christmas gift (left). Greg S. pictured right with Larzelle in 


background. 
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Despite not being able to host our annual vendor Christmas 
party, the outdoor Groundcover office was filled with cheer 
throughout the month of December. Volunteers supplied cookies, 
cocoa, and other treats for vendors at the office and every 
Groundcover salesperson who was active in 2020 received ther- 
mal underwear and a holiday gift to go with their set of cold- 
weather accessories. Fred Allen (top) and Paula Anderson 
(bottom) hold their Christmas gifts they received from 
Groundcover. 


Bethlehem United Church of Christ 


whoever you are, and wherever you are on life’s journey, you are welcome here 
423 S. Fourth Avenue, Ann Arbor, MI 48104 734-665-6149 
Bethlehem-ucc.org (F} facebook.com/bethlehemuccA2 


Bethlehem Church is home al the Groundcover office 


JANUARY soxETure AT BETHLEHEM 


Bethlehem has cancelled all in-person activities due to COVID-19. 
Here are ways you can experience our 10 am worship service on Sundays: 


Most Simple - Tune in to our live radio broadcast on WAAM 1600AM. 

You can also listen to WAAM on Tune In by following this 

link : http://www.mainstreamnetwork.com/listen/player.asp ?station=waam- 
am&listen=Listen+Live. 

(Click the shiny "play" button on the lower left of the page, ignoring any advertisements.) 
‘ Facebook 

Beginning at 9:55 Sunday, you will find our Live Video at Bethlehem's Facebook 


page: https://www.facebook.com/bethlehemuccA2 


- Following the 10 am service on Sunday, the video will be posted to the Bethlehem UCC website: 


www.bethlehem-ucc.org. We have begun posting the service to Bethlehem’s YouTube page, it will 
be available there at 10 am on Sundays. 


Thank you all. We look forward to worshiping together. 


. aidn’t turn People . 
we ay 7 . 
Sunday Worship Times 
10:00 am Sanctuary 
streamed on Facebook 
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HANNAH MOMBLANCO 
U-M student contributor 


On the first hot summer night of my 
freshman year at the University of 
Michigan, the girls on my floor of Burs- 
ley Hall satin a huge socially-distanced 
circle outside my dorm. We all got to 
know each other as we ate from our 
take-out dining hall containers. The 
dining hall food brought us together 
and fostered our conversations and 
soon-to-be friendships. 

After a long day out in the heat and no 
repose in my non-air conditioned dorm 
room, I was longing to take a shower. 
Yes, a shower in a two-by-two stall with 
horrible water pressure. I exited the ele- 
vator on my floor to throw away my 
unfinished food. As I turned the corner 
in the hallway, I was greeted with the 
pungent smell of rotting meat and old 
bananas. The hall’s garbage closet was 
overflowing with paper bags and take- 
out containers. I had to stand on my tip- 
toes to add mine to the pile, unsure if I 
was even placing it near a trash can. 
Each week, I added my trash to the 
closet like everyone else. It was almost 
a game; where can I place my container 
so as to not bring the whole garbage 
tower toppling down? This phenome- 
non started out as a game in my head. 
It was not until weeks later that it 
dawned on me that sustainability was a 
much larger issue, one that expanded 
far past the walls of Bursley Hall. 

Humans are degrading the planet at 
an exponential rate. In comparison to 
all species, humans have changed the 
planet the most dramatically in the 
shortest amount of time. Some scien- 
tists now believe that the current era, 
the Holocene, should be called the 
Anthropocene or the “Age of Man.” Our 
large impact on the Earth is partly due 
to our materialistic lifestyle. 

We are no longer hunter-gatherers 
like our ancestors; we do not live off 
resources from our immediate sur- 
rounding environment. Instead, we live 
in industrialized societies where most 
items of necessity are mass-produced. 
Think about when you go to the grocery 
store. You buy strawberries. They are 
probably out of season locally and 
flown in from a country on the other 
side of the world. They only come in a 
plastic container. You buy green beans 
you must put in a plastic bag that you 
will throw away when you get home. 

The amount of waste we create is stag- 
gering. The Great Pacific Garbage Patch, 
a conglomerate of plastic floating in the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean, occupies 
1.6 million square kilometers. This is 
equivalent to twice the land area of 
Texas. As of 2020, there are about 250 
pieces of plastic in the patch for each 
person in the world, and this number 
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Thinking green throughout the pandemic 


erows each year. How did all of this plas- 
tic get there? What can we do to fix this? 

Before we address those questions, 
consider food waste. When you eat at a 
restaurant, how much food do you leave 
on the plate? Do you find yourself 
throwing out leftovers from the fridge? 
About 15% of the solid waste in the 
United States is food waste. Food waste 
in landfills is the third highest emitter of 
carbon dioxide in the United States. 
Although these statistics can feel very 
jarring, there are things we can do. For 
instance, composting is one way to help 
reduce the amount of waste in landfills. 
While it still emits carbon dioxide, the 
amount of the greenhouse gas methane 
that it releases is far less than it would 
bein a landfill. A pile of decayed organic 
materials such as apple cores and twigs 
will become compost, a great fertilizer 
nicknamed “black gold” because it is 
rich in nutrients. Composting is one of 
nature’s ways of recycling material and 
it can be done in your own backyard! 

Thad not been fully aware of the deg- 
radation of our planet and what we can 
do to fix it before I enrolled at U-M. My 
awareness and interest in the environ- 
ment grew quickly a few weeks into my 
psychology class, PSYCH 120: The Psy- 
chology of Sustainability. I became 
more aware of my carbon footprint and 
initiatives such as composting and 
recycling. I started to think about where 
I was throwing my trash away, when I 
was keeping my lights on and how long 
my showers were. 

Specifically, I was thinking about 
what kind of waste I was getting at the 
dining hall. I began to notice the small 
compost bin in the corner of the trash 
room; one that was no longer buried in 
all the takeout boxes. In my class, my 
teacher had us make a pledge at the 
beginning of the year to change one 
habit to make our lives more sustain- 
able. I pledged to always bring my reus- 
able bag to the dining hall and to 
compost all of my organic food waste. 
It was education that gave rise to my 
awareness of the environment. 

For years, colleges have been trying 
to make their dining solutions more 
eco-friendly. University of Michigan 
Dining has made many initiatives to 
reduce their carbon footprint. U-M 
buys produce from over 30 different 
local farmers including the Campus 
Farm. U-M also tries to reduce its waste. 
All organic waste is sent to the Ann 
Arbor Compost Center. That waste is 
turned into compost, mulch and 
topsoil. 

U-M also donates their extra food. 
Keith Soster, Director of Sustainability, 
Student & Community Engagement at 
U-M, explains that the Food Recovery 
Network has “gleaned more than 35,000 
pounds of food from [U-M] dining.’ The 


pre-packaged meals are collected and 
shared with the Ronald McDonald 
house, Michigan Medicine and Food 
Gatherers. While Michigan is not the 
only university that has transitioned to 
using compost and reducing plastic 
waste, Bridgette Pollaski, student man- 
ager at East Quad Dining Hall, explains 
that U-M is a pioneer in its reduction of 
waste on campus and around the coun- 
try. All these sustainability efforts were 
on an upwards swing until suddenly, 
health concerns were prioritized over 
saving the environment. 

The novel coronavirus pandemic 
brought forth many roadblocks in the 
sustainability efforts of U-M and the 
world in general. To reduce the spread 
of the coronavirus, single-use plastics 
such as facemasks, gloves, and anti-bac- 
terial wipes have become necessities. 
Residential communities are seeing up 
to a 35% increase in waste after tempo- 
rarily shutting down recycling because 
of the pandemic. 

The long-term effects are troubling. 
Microplastics expert Dr. Chrisain Dunn 
calls for government aid because the 
damage of single-use plastics is “going 
to last forever.’ In order for restaurants 
to remain open during the pandemic, 
they offered carry-out options. Most 
take-out containers are made of styro- 
foam, which takes millions of years to 
decompose in a landfill. U-M Dining 
also had to close in-person dining and 
transition to take-out only options to 
maintain social distance. Since the 
novel coronavirus, U-M dining doubled 
its volume of waste, even though U-M 
is still able to donate their extra foods 
and compost. While almost all of U-M’s 
containers and cutlery are com- 
postable, the individually packaged 
drinks, food and condiments come in 
plastic water bottles, plastic wrap and 
small pre-packaged containers. But do 
students compost? 

Compost bins are widespread around 
the U-M campus. They are often located 
by the dining halls or in the hall garbage 
rooms in the dorms. A study done in 
2019 in Bursley Hall investigated the 
students’ use of the compost bins. The 
research found that many students were 
not only composting, but also compost- 
ing correctly. One of the students who 
conducted the study, Clare Hasse, 
stated that almost 96% of the items were 
composted correctly. 

From my observations as a 2020 res- 
ident of Bursley Hall, I would say that 
composting is not as popular as it 
seemed to be in 2019. Many students 
transitioned to eating outside to be able 
to eat with more people than they 
would in a dorm room. However, there 
are not many compost bins located out- 
side. Students composted when it took 
the same amount of effort to compost 
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as it did to throw waste into the trash. 
Since there are only compost bins in the 
dorm halls and the lobby, students are 
a lot less likely to go out of their way to 
compost their food waste. 

In a survey of first-year students 
across campus that I conducted in 
November of 2020, 100% of the partici- 
pants checked the box that they care for 
the environment. However, 28% of the 
participants never composted. Over 
50% of the non-composters claimed 
that they did not know which items 
were compostable. Students care about 
the environment, yet they are not taking 
action to save it. 

So how do we educate college stu- 
dents about sustainability? A study by a 
researcher at Kansas State University 
found that signage moved students to 
behave more effectively regarding the 
environment. U-M has placed signs 
strategically near dining areas and by 
most compost bins. The sign is titled 
Where to Throw and gives descriptions 
and pictures of what can be composted. 
However, these signs are easy to miss. 
They also have small print and a lot of 
words. 

Fellow Bursley resident, Victoria 
Kovac, said in an interview that she 
believes that signage about composting 
“would probably not suffice” as the only 
solution to get students to compost. She 
believes that TikToks or other forms of 
short, interesting videos would engage 
students while also educating them 
about environmental issues. TikToks 
have proved to be an effective way for 
students to communicate and get their 
point across, as seen recently when the 
University of Michigan changed the 
quality of quarantine housing after viral 
TikToks were made by students. U-M 
also plans to increase communication 
with students about how to sort waste 
in the coming 2021 winter semester. 

The world seemed to come to a halt 
in March 2020 when the coronavirus 
pandemic struck the United States. We 
began to transition our lifestyles and 
habits to protect our own health and 
the health of our families at the cost of 
the environment. Sustainable habits do 
not need to stop during a pandemic. 
Education about sustainable behaviors 
such as how to compost will be a great 
start in saving our planet. Using com- 
postable foodware will decrease the 
plastics in the ocean. Composting 
organic food waste will reduce carbon 
emissions in landfills and produce fer- 
tilizer for crops. These repeated actions 
become habits. The first step in shifting 
social norms is education. After this, we 
will hopefully have a planet full of 
knowledgeable and engaged environ- 
mental activists, so that we will be able 
to keep it. 
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Fillin the squares so that each row, column, and 
3-by-3 box contain the numbers 1 through Q. 


Groundcover Vendor Code 
during COVID-19 


While Groundcover is a non-profit, 
and paper vendors are self-em- 
ployed contractors, we still have 
expectations of how vendors should 
conduct themselves while selling 
and representing the paper. COVID- 
19 specific requirements agreed to 
by vendors following new training. 

¢ | will wear a mask at all times 
while selling Groundcover News. 

¢ | will use gloves, hand sanitizer 
or wash with soap to remove germs 
from my hands before selling and as 
needed. 

¢ | will stay 6 feet away from 
others. 


The following is our Vendor Code 
of Conduct, which every vendor 
reads and signs before receiving a 
badge and papers. We request that 
if you discover a vendor violating 
any tenets of the Code, please con- 
tact us and provide as many details 
as possible. Our paper and our ven- 
dors should be positively impacting 
our County. 

¢ Groundcover will be distributed 
for a voluntary donation. | agree not 
to ask for more than the cover price 
or solicit donations by any other 
means. 

¢ | will only sell current issues of 
Groundcover. 

¢ | agree not to sell additional 
goods or products when selling the 
paper or to panhandle, including 
panhandling with only one paper. 

¢ | will wear and display my badge 





when selling papers and refrain 
from wearing it or other Ground- 
cover gear when engaged in other 
activities. 

¢ | will only purchase the paper 
from Groundcover staff and will not 
sell to or buy papers from other 
Groundcover vendors, especially 
vendors who have been suspended 
or terminated. 

¢ | agree to treat all customers, 
statf and other vendors respecttully. 
| will not “hard sell,” threaten, 
harass or pressure customers, staft 
or other vendors verbally or 
physically. 

¢ | will not sell Groundcover under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol. 

¢ | understand that | am nota legal 
employee of Groundcover but a con- 
tracted worker responsible for my 
own well-being and income. 

¢ | understand that my badge is 
property of Groundcover and will 
not deface it. | will present my badge 
when purchasing the papers. 

¢ | agree to stay off private prop- 
erty when selling Groundcover. 

¢ | understand to refrain from 
selling on public buses, federal 
property or stores unless there is 
permission from the owner. 

¢ | agree to stay at least one block 
away from another vendor in down- 
town areas. | will also abide by the 
Vendor Corner Policy. 

¢ | understand that Groundcover 
strives to be a paper that covers 
topics of homelessness and poverty 
while providing sources of income 
for the homeless. | will try to help in 
this effort and spread the word. 





Now We're Talking 


by Tracy Bennett and Victor Fleming 


ACROSS 
1. Spicy dance or dip 
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23. Pluck alternative 
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6. Pixar film that premiered in Mexico 
10. Areas in between 

14. President-___ Joe Biden 

15. _-fisted 

16. Really unpleasant sort 


24. Tiger's props call ios 


25. Wrapper's supply 

27. The "E" in EMU 

31. The Detroit ___ House 

33. Enterprise-ing leisure locale 
37. "What's the?" 

38. Cocktail named for a 
Massachusetts peninsula 


41. Compete (for) 
42. Earthy pigment variant 





© Tracy Bennett and Victor Fleming (published via Adobe Acrobat DC) 
DOWN 
1. Current location? 32. Charge 
34. "So it would seem" 
35. Ann Arbor or Ypsilanti 
36.Onaneven___ 


39. Iz*One girl group member Yu-jin | 


Aa Peileced eraitn 2. Terrarium nuisance 

3. Stat for a photographer 

4. Royalty symbol 

5. Engaging in hostilities (with) 
6. Film industry, collectively 


46. Crescent-shaped aperture, in 
architecture 

49. Pastoral poem 

40. Post opposite 


50. Brings to a conclusion ieee 
43. Nostalgic time, for some 


52. Call in reply to "Who's calling?" 
54. Multilingual alternation between 
cultural identities and contexts ... or a 
literal description of this puzzle's 
circled letters 


7. Lemon Flavor Creme ___ 

8. Like left-over pizza for breakfast, 
typically 

9. YOLO part 

10. Unanticipated good fortune 


45. Like areas in between 
47. Nervous little laugh 

48. And so forth: Abbr. 

50. Jacquie Lawson offering 
59. Original "Hound Dog" singer Big 


11. Come to terms 51. Itinerant 


___ Thornton 12. Appeals, as to a higher power 53. Broadway's forte 

60. Keep 13. Use a Singer 55. Neatnik's counterpart 
61. One way to order 67-Across 21. Go signal 56. Income 

63. Hee-haw 


22. Walked with authority 
25. Sightseeing journey 

26. Altar site 

28. One of a pair on a bed 
29. List at the front of a bk. 
30. "Do Ya" rockers, briefly 


57. Elba, for one 
58. Nerve 
59. Deg. for a Michigan Ross student 


64. Leer at 

65. Muralist's canvases 

66. Puts two and two together, perhaps 62. South Korean rapper, or an LSA subj. 
67. Grizzly Peak selection 


68. With nuanced foxiness, say 


JOIN US ONLINE! 


FIRST BAPTIST 


CHURCH OF ANN ARBOR 


ALL SERVICES ONLINE ON FACEBOOK: 
FACEBOOK.COM/FBCA2 


WORSHIP - SUNDAYS, 10:00AM 


NIGHT PRAYER - TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS 
AND THURSDAYS, 8:30PM 


SMALL GROUPS, FELLOWSHIP, CHRISTIAN EDUCATION FOR ALL 
AGES, SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES, MUSICAL EVENTS. 


FBCA2.ORG 
734-663-9376 
517 E. WASHINGTON 
REVS. PAUL AND STACEY SIMPSON DUKE, PASTORS 
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“The Nation must recognize that regu- 
lation to meet social goals competes 
for scarce resources with other 
national objectives. Priorities must be 
set to make certain that the first prob- 
lems addressed are those in which 
regulations are likely to bring the 
greatest social benefits.” 
— Council of Economic Advisors, 
1980 


A dam burst in Midland, Michigan 
on May 19, 2020. Hundreds were dis- 
placed from the resulting flooding and 
there were millions of dollars in dam- 
ages. How does this happen? Aren’t 
dams inspected? 

Over 130 years ago Congress decided 
we needed regulatory agencies. Regu- 
latory agencies are created by Con- 
gress to control potentially powerful 
forces in business. The first one was set 
up in 1887 to constrain railroad rates. 
Agencies expanded during the presi- 
dency of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
1930s. There are now over 60 agencies. 
Some of the more prominent ones are 
familiar to most of us: 

e Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion (CPSC): enforces federal safety 
standards 

e Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA): establishes and enforces pollu- 
tion standards 

e Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA): regulates and promotes air 
transportation safety, including air- 
ports and pilot licensing 

e Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC): regulates interstate and 
foreign communication by radio, tele- 
phone, telegraph, and television 

e Federal Reserve System (the FED): 
regulates banking; manages the 
money supply 

e Federal Trade Commission (FTC): 
ensures free and fair competition and 
protects consumers from unfair or 
deceptive practices 

e Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA): administers federal food purity 
laws, drug testing and safety, and 
cosmetics 

e Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC): enforces federal laws concern- 
ing transportation that crosses state 
lines 

e National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB): prevents or corrects unfair 
labor practices by either employers or 
unions 

e Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA): develops and 
enforces federal standards and regula- 
tions ensuring working conditions 

e Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion (SEC): administers federal laws 
concerning the buying and selling of 
stocks and bonds 

They all seem purposeful. We expect 
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Removing contlicts of interest from regulatory agencies 


MARTIN STOLZENBERG 
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them to be staffed with people anxious 
to do the right thing and protect the 
American public from overreaching 
businesses. Large corporations benefit 
society but have the means and profit 
motivation to abuse their power. To 
exert control, Congress gives the direc- 
tors of regulatory agencies broad dis- 
cretionary power to write regulations 
for their industry. 

The drawback in the system is that 
these key administrators, although 
confirmed by the Senate, are appointed 
by the president and serve at his plea- 
sure. In effect, the administrator is a 
staffer of the president, and his discre- 
tionary authority is governed by the 
president. Furthermore, the White 
House has staffers whose job it is to 
oversee the activities of these agencies 
and to act as “shadows” by ensuring 
they are following the president’s 
directions. This is not to suggest that 
the agencies are being guided by the 
president every step of the way. But the 
staffers are given latitude to speak in 
the president’s name; woe to the 
agency head who crosses them too 
many times. So, politics weigh heavily 
at the highest levels at these bureau- 
cratic agencies. 

Then there is corporate lobbying and 
pressure. If the EPA writes a regulation 
potentially harmful to the oil or auto 
business, you can be sure that elected 
officials, including the president, will 
hear about it. High-level employees 
that draft and implement rules for big 
companies might make enemies of 
powerful and influential people. Those 
who cross powerful businesses find 
that it is hard to advance in their 
departments. 

Regulators are thrown into constant 
contact with the companies they are 
meant to oversee. The businesses meet 
every day with government officials. 
Industry interacts with agency employ- 
ees at every level, even working directly 
with field inspectors and others 
responsible for making regulatory 
decisions. Staff who cooperate find 
that lobbyists and company officials 
will work for their advancement with 
upper management, and sometimes it 
puts them in line for cushy jobs with 
the very companies they regulate, ren- 
dering them less than objective in 


their dealings with the companies they 
are supposed to be watching. This pro- 
cess can result in regulatory agencies 
being taken over by the regulated 
parties. 

James Wilson asserted in his book 
“Bureaucracy, that research shows 
that the domination of regulatory 
agencies by the industries they regu- 
late is worse than no regulation at all 
since this gives industry the power of 
the government. It is not uncommon 
to have shorthanded staffers delegate 
the writing of regulatory matters to 
their lobbyists. One can imagine what 
kind of spin that is going to have. 

If an inspector cites a company for 
some violation, this generates a 
lengthy and complex process and 
leads to a trail of warnings, reviews, 
appeals, negotiations and adjudica- 
tions (a formal judgment on a dis- 
puted matter) before anything 
happens. Sometimes this can take 
years and often only a small penalty is 
incurred. 

Imagine how the inspector who orig- 
inally cited the company must feel: 
impotent, outraged, fearful, frustrated, 
angered, offended, distraught or all of 
these. Just think about having to do 
this day-after-day and year-after-year. 
Scampering around dangerous prop- 
erties, writing up reports, and having 
to do reams of paperwork to follow up 
on all the appeals that transpire. 

To top it off, the smug violator often 
gets off scot-free. And if a disaster 
occurs, having to defend yourself 
because you failed the people who 
died or were injured in an accident on 
your watch. Doesn't sound like a ter- 
rific job. Yet despite all the drawbacks 
to getting the job done, there is integ- 
rity out there. Inspectors are issuing 
negative reports and fining these egre- 
gious companies despite all the obsta- 
cles they face. 

While it isn’t possible to use penal- 
ties as a tax deduction, some compa- 
nies annually budget for them. It is just 
written off as the cost of doing 
business. 

Let’s see how all this affected the 
Midland Michigan flood of May 19 
when a dam broke from the spring 
floods. For years, officials at the Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission 
had been pointing out that the dam 
could collapse. The corporate owner, 
Boyce Hydro Power, failed to make the 
required structural changes. Regula- 
tors said that Hydro “had displayed a 
pattern of delay and indifference to 
addressing dam safety requirements.” 
The company’s license was revoked in 
2018, meaning they had lost the right 
to sell power. 

Since 2011, they had been repeat- 
edly warned while they lied about 
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plans to repair the dam. Boyce said the 
chances of a flood occurring in the 
next five to ten years were from five to 
ten in one million. Rather than fix the 
problem, Boyce Hydro looked to sell 
the dam, even though the state had 
given Boyce a five-million-dollar grant 
in 2019 to buy and repair dams in Mid- 
land County. Midland is the home of 
Dow Chemical, a well-known polluter, 
whose contribution to the flood effort 
has been waste-water runoff from its 
plant. 

And there it was, a disaster waiting 
to happen, and it did. The federal reg- 
ulators knew for years what the prob- 
lem was and just didn’t have the 
muscle or the willpower to get Boyce 
Hydro to fix the problem. Conse- 
quently, 11,000 people were displaced 
from their homes and there were hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in losses. 
This is typical, but small potatoes com- 
pared to some of the other break- 
downs we have seen over the years 

The Upper Big Branch coal mine in 
West Virginia was cited for over 400 
safety violations in 2009, some of them 
categorized as “willful or gross negli- 
gence.’ Just in the month before a 
calamity, the mine was cited for 57 
safety violations. The company had a 
reputation for paying the small fines, 
sometimes as low as $135, and fighting 
or refusing to pay the larger ones. The 
mine was still operating when it blew 
up, killing 25 miners. 

The Upper Big Branch owner, Don 
Blankenship, was blatantly and con- 
tinually active in West Virginia politics. 
In 2004 he spent millions in advertis- 
ing for a state Supreme Court nomi- 
nee. Sure enough, when in office, his 
favored judge was sitting on a $70 mil- 
lion case involving Blankenship and 
his mines. The judge refused to recuse 
himself from the case because of Blan- 
kenship’s support in the election. 
Blankenship got off, but the case trig- 
gered a Supreme Court ruling on when 
judges must recuse themselves in 
cases where they received substantial 
donations. 

This takes us to the BP Deepwater 
Horizon spill, the largest offshore oil 
spill in history that occurred ten years 
ago, in 2010. This massive explosion 
killed 11 workers at the rig and the 
blowout spread more than three mil- 
lion barrels of oil over one thousand 
miles of coastline in six states. BP paid 
a whopping $60 billion in civil and 
criminal penalties for natural resource 
damages, economic claims, and 
cleanup costs. One good thing that 
came out of this incident is that it begat 
the era of multibillion-dollar criminal 
and civil penalties for environmental 
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Tales trom the curb: dispensary 
dumpster diving 


WILLIE WILLIAMS 
Groundcover contributor 


I’ve heard that one man’s trash 
is another man’s treasure, but 
ll say it’s another man’s leisure 
or education. I study trash. The 
proximity of trash in a bag to other 
trash in the bag or can tells a lot 
about what else is in there. 

I used to raid the marijuana 
store garbage for an assortment 
of packages, nifty little containers, 
and all other aspects of weed 
evident in the can. Early on in the 
evening of Valentine’s Day, 2017, 
I was on my way to Walgreens on 
State St. and [ hit it really big. 

There were at least four ounces 
of weed in various shapes, bags, 
wax, and containers, along with 
four plastic long-stem roses with 
green, yellow, white and purple 
five-gram buds at the top! Other 
treasures in the bin included eight 
copies of Grow Bizz magazine, 
a half-inch stack of application 
forms, two white-out pens, and a 
nametag for “Peter.’ 

Not to mention, there was a giant 
hairball from the previous week’s 
vacuuming, embedded in all the 
weed brushed on the floor while 
filling packages. It was a mélange 
of strains but once we'd picked the 
weed out from the other trash, it 
took only three tokes to get stoned 
and it was incredibly tranquilizing. 

I also found three Captain 
Kirk brownies in their packages 
and gave them to Tom and Dave 
because I had just gotten out of 
rehab. Later I learned that Tom 
ate two of the brownies at once 
and fell off the bus at the Ypsilanti 
Transit Center. 

Raiding the dispensary cans 
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became second nature. I found 
many useful items. It’s interesting 
what people throw away - old but 
working laptops with chargers and 
air ionizers still in their plastic- 
wrapped. Styrofoam-padded boxes. 
Due to human error, there were 
always overcooked brownies or 
cookies, sometimes with 150% THC 
mint chocolate chip icing. 

Tom found an oatmeal cookie 
that was “waaay overcooked,’ 
he said as he clinked in on the 
sidewalk, summoning a sound 
like that of two pieces of concrete 
hitting each other. I found a black 
bottle with a weed leaf on it and a 
roll-on ball on the top. I don’t know 
if it was supposed to be deodorant 
or marijuana cologne, but it was 
definitely unique! 

The most fun  was_ the 
experiments and _ concoctions 
I made out of all the marijuana 
products. I took the Gorilla Glue #4 
wax I found and melted some on a 
toothpick. When it was all gooey, I 
smeared some on a bud I'd pulled 
out of the vacuum hairball. This 
essentially made two rabbit pellets 
of Gorilla Glue and encrusted 
nasty weed hybrid. 

It was lethally strong and quite 
a hoot. Me, Tom and Dave went 
to the back-alley garage where I 
strategically positioned myself, 
leaning against an SUV, while 
we smoked. I had smoked some 
before and knew what to expect. 

I gave Tom the first toke, then 
Dave was hitting it while Tom was 
yakking and moving along the wall 
going down to the ground, gasping, 
“You suck, you suck!!” Meanwhile, 
Dave took a hit and stumbled to 
the left into the plastic garbage 
cans, speechless as he reached out 
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to break his fall. “My job here is 
done,’ I thought. 

Once, on a_ University of 
Michigan graduation night, I 
found three fruit baskets with 
chocolate lollipops each wrapped 
in plastic in its own basket. There 
was a quarter ounce of weed in 
a different can that same night. 
Graduation is the best time to 
sidewalk sleuth and dumpster 
dive because it is graduation and 
nobody cares. All the TVs, couches, 
end tables, chairs are on the curb 
for the taking. 

Raiding garbage cans can be 
lucrative. Pop cans go for 10 
cents so 100 of them yield $10. 
After football games was the best 
time to can. That’s another thing 
COVID-19 has crushed, but things 
will return to normal, if not better, 
once this is over. 

I tell my stories from _ the 
“before time.’ Try to hold onto 
those memories of good times, 
like Christmas at Peggy’s Peace 
House. They'll be back quicker 
than you think. For now, I’m living 
downtown and strolling on the 
streets, angling for more stories. 







NEW & USED 
MYSTERY, DETECTION & 
TRUE CRIME BOOKS 


We’ve Moved to the 
INTERNET! 


Check us out at 
Auntagathas.com 
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‘A PLACE FOR ALL 


When you join the Y, you're committing to more than simply becoming healthier. You are 
supporting the values and programs that strengthen your community. At the Y, children 
learn what they can achieve, families spend quality time together and we all build 
relationships that deepen our sense of belonging. Financial assistance available. 


Our Statement of Solli- 
darity with Black Lives 
Matter 


From its inception, Groundcover 
News has approached all its activities 
with belief in the following princi- 
ples, as written on our website: 


¢ All people have the right to 
dignity. 

¢ Diversity has intrinsic value. 

¢ Poverty is political —systemic 
change is necessary. 

¢ Building community is 
essential to social change. 

¢ Political effectiveness 
requires staying power. 

¢ Solutions to poverty must 
involve people who are directly 
affected. 

¢ Risks are necessary to create 
positive change. 

¢ Meeting people where they 
are honors their skills and 
potential. 

¢ We are committed to quality, 
professionalism, and 
accountability in everything we 
do. 


We feel our attachment to these 
principles even more strongly today. 
If they resonate with you too, and you 
are looking for a way to make a dif- 
ference during these life-changing 
times, please join us as a volunteer, 
supporter, friend or Board Member. 
To let us know, email: contact@ 
eroundcovernews.com. 
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Easy roasted vegetables 


ELIZABETH BAUMAN 
Groundcover contributor 


Ingredients: 

1/4 cup extra virgin olive oil 

3 medium carrots, peeled and cut 
into 1 to 1 % inch chunks 

1/2 lb. (about 1-1/2 cups) large brus- 
sels sprouts, outer leaves removed 
and halved 

1 lb. (about 4-1/2 cups) baby red 
potatoes, halved or quartered 

1 large red onion, halved and cut into 
thick 1-inch pieces 

1 lb. (about 1-1/4 cup) sweet pota- 
toes, peeled and cut into 1 % inch 
thick slices 

3/4 tablespoon dried oregano 

3/4 tablespoon dried crushed 





1 teaspoon dried thyme 
1 teaspoon dried basil 
Pepper and sea salt 


Directions: 
Preheat oven to 400° EF. 


Cut the vegetables to the size indi- 
cated above. Place all the prepared 
vegetables in one even layer on an 


baking time. 


you'll steam the veggies instead of 
roasting them) 


the new year! 


ot. Francis invites you 
to join in Mass by LiveStream: 


Spanish: stfrancisa2.com/misa 
English: stfrancisa2.com/mass 


~~ 


See our website for details on all worship 
services, events, and activities! 





Add the oregano, rosemary, thyme, 
and basil and salt and pepper to 

taste (I add about 1/2 teaspoon sea 
salt and about 3/4 teaspoon 
rosemary pepper). Drizzle the olive oil and 


toss well, evenly coating all the vege- 
tables with the seasonings and oil 
before evenly layering them again. 


Place on middle rack in oven and 
bake for 35 to 40 minutes, flipping 
the vegetables 20 minutes into 


Remove from the oven and enjoy 
11x 17 sheet pan. Do NOT overlap or immediately. A healthy way to start 
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and other corporate crimes. 

The immediate cause of the acci- 
dent was laid on a series of failures 
in eight safety systems that were 
supposed to prevent this kind of 
accident. There were miscalcula- 
tions, failures to observe proce- 
dures, misinterpretations, lack of 
attention and failure of the system. 
Importantly, this is consistent with 
BP’s management style throughout 
the years. 

Ineffective equipment and mal- 
function were said to be common- 
place on the BP oil rigs. BP had 
been fined $87 million in 2009 for 
safety violations. Over the three 
preceding years, the company 
racked up 760 violations; by con- 
trast, its largest competitor, Exxon, 
had been cited for three violations. 
Obviously, one of these companies 
cared about safety and one didn't. 
Exxon had learned from its experi- 
ence with the 1989 Valdez oil spill 
off the coast of Alaska. 

BP had not learned from its prior 
environmental occurrence. While 
not on the same scale as the Deep- 
water Horizon spill, there had been 
a warning in the BP Texas City 
refinery which exploded in 2005 
killing 15 people. An internal safety 
report written in 2005 showed that 
employees at that facility came to 
work every day with an “excep- 
tional degree of fear of catastrophic 
incidents.’ That was a set-up for 
what happened in the Gulf five 
years later. 

Pro-business adherents blame 
over-regulation in recent years for 
the lack of business growth in this 
country. They cite outrageous 
fines, too much paperwork, exces- 
sive inspections and rulings for 
curtailing business. Yet one is 
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that was destroyed because of too 
much regulation. 

Steps to counteract ineffective 
regulation: 

e The number one rectifying 
action would be penalizing the 
failure to pay. Delay of payment 
should be accompanied by fines 
that increase the penalties 
exponentially. 

e Companies shouldn’t be 
allowed to get away with repeated 
fines. There should be a vehicle to 
shut down such enterprises tem- 
porarily or even permanently 
when repeated offenses occur. 

e The rules for enforcing fines 
should be simplified and speeded 
up. It is encouraging that the levels 
of fines have been increasing since 
the BP incident. 

e Take away the discretionary 
judgment of penalties from the 
hands of the regulatory agencies. 
Impartial mediators, knowledge- 
able about industries, should be 
assigned this function. 

e Regulatory agency employees 
should be barred from employ- 
ment in the industry they were reg- 
ulating for a period of years after 
leaving government service. 

e Industries such as petroleum 
and mining should be required to 
carry billions of dollars of insur- 
ance for oil spills or mine cave-ins. 
If that were done, the insurance 
companies wouldn't allow the 
short cuts that paid regulators 
allowed. 

Regulation is needed to keep 
businesses walking the “straight 
and narrow path.” But this should 
be done without strangling corpo- 
rate initiative. Businesses shouldn't 
have to fear another regulation or 
the appearance of an inspector 
from a regulatory agency. 


Due to Covid precautions, only registered parishioners 
of St. Francis are welcome to in-person services, and 
all must sign-up and register to be counted so that our 
numbers are within the acceptable range. 
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Pilgrimage to Nonviolence with Yolanda Jack, of Charles H. Wright 
Museum of African American History. 
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“when you shop at the co-op. 


2 0 q ANY PURCHASE OF 
$15 OR MORE 


One coupon per transaction. Must present coupon at the time of 


iy PEOPLE'S FOOD CO-OP purchase. No other discounts or coop cards apply. Not valid for gift 


During this promising powerful presentation we will witness the step by step 
journey and learn about Dr. Martin Luther King’s Pilgrimage to Nonviolence. 
Our completely digital session will be on Sunday, January 17, 2021. Mem- 
bers of both Catholic parishes, St. Francis of Assisi, Ann Arbor & Corpus 
Christi, Detroit, visited The Wright Museum™ for a spectacular pilgrimage 
tour one year ago. Now we look forward to continuing our Pilgrimage to Non- 
violence on January 17, 2021. Visit this webpage again soon for more 
details. https://www.stfrancisa2.com/racial-justice/ 


cards, case purchases, beer or wine. 


NATURAL FOODS MARKET & DELI 


216 N. FOURTH AVENUE ANN ARBOR, MI eenipee 
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